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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE opportunities I have had to obſerve the 
profit which other countries derive from 
the trade which is the ſubject of the following 
? treatiſe, and the loſs this nation ſuſtains from the 
! reſtraints on it in this couutry, led me to reflect 
on the means by which thoſe reſtraints might be 
removed; which appeared clearly feaſible ; and, on 
* conſulting other merchants thereon, found their 
3 judgement nearly uniform in its favour, 


When I took the opportunity, ſoon after the 
} cloſe of the late war, to propoſe it to government: 
but it was not then ſufficiently digeſted to form 
any deciſive judgement on, farther than it appeared 
that government approved the principle, and pro- 
| miſed that, in caſe it ſhould be more maturely 
arranged, it ſhould be attended to, 


- 


# An Previous, 


* ADVERTISEMENT. 


Previous, however, to any farther proceeding, 


it appeared neceſſary to take the ſenſe of merchants. 


collectively. Accordingly, a number of the moſt 
experienced were twice convened, expreſſly for the 
purpoſe of taking the ſubject into conſideration. 
The reſult was, their approbation, and a reference 
to me to arrange it into form proper to be laid 
before the body of merchants for their approbation 
and to bring before the legiſlature, 


This was done in conſequence of ſuch reference, 
and I hope will be found ſufficiently explanatory ; 
truſting that the defects of a firſt eſſay, on a 
ſubject ſo extenſive, will be excuſed ; alſo the 
delay which has unavoidably happened from dif- 
ferent intervening cauſes. 

That, having written ſo far, it is neceſſary to add, 
that the preſent treatiſe has been ſo long digeſted, 
that copies in manuſcript were delivered at the 
Treaſury and other departments of government 


ſome years ſince, and that it has been again ſub- | 


mitted to thoſe merchants, who, in a former 


meeting, honoured the 2 with their appro- 
bation, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. v 


bation, who were a third time aſſembled for the 
purpoſe of its re- conſideration, when their former 
2 approbation was confirmed unanimouſly, and a 
2 reſpectable deputation requeſted to wait 6 
vernment thereon. 


And the hoſtilities now commenced will de- 


4 monſtrate the importance of that trade of which 
s it treats and of the meaſure it recommends, which 
if earlier adopted, millions of property would 
have been on this ſhore, now locked up in foreign 
ports, attended with every mercantile expence 
and riſk, and expoſed to the events of war, and 
the ports themſelves rendered ſo far inacceſſible, 
that an optional alternative for that property 
® deſtined for them from every part of the world 
moſt deſirable, which this country could ſupply 

with advantages and facilities ſuch as no other 

nation in the univerſe could attempt. 


Of the mode of reducing it to practice, with 
the greateſt effect of which it is capable, I do not 
attempt to ſtate my individual idea in this place, 
farther than to premiſe, ſo far as my reflections 
I thereon will enable me, that it would not be 
f attended 


vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


attended with any difficulty of weight to oppoſe 
the great national object it has in view; but of 


this I may hereafter ſpeak more diſtinctly. 


TO 


of 


1 4 


Doſe | N. B. Advertiſement, p. 6. 


That, on the beginning of this Eſſay, little 
nore than a general outline was propoſed for the 
ſe of thoſe merchants on whoſe reference it was 
andertaken, and whoſe own experience would 
upply the detail, but has ſince been extended as 
vents have ariſen to ſhew its application and 
jffect under the various revolutions. and changes 
of circumſtances, which moſt trading-countries 
ave undergone ſince its commencement, the 
hole of which have been a concatenation of 

proofs of its utility; inſomuch, that imperfect 
modifications of it have been adopted in a variety 
df inſtances noticed in the courſe of the work. 


That the poſitions and calculations, contained 
or implied in it, are founded on documents 
collected in the ſeveral counties treated of from 
he year 1762 downwards, together with the ac- 
ual tranſaction of an extenſive mercantile eſta- 
bliſhment during the ſame period, and alſo the 
communication of other merchants, ſo that I am 
conſcious they will be found as correct as an un- 
dertaking ſo circumſtanced would admit. 
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TO THE 
KN £ 


MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


SIRE, 


I Th E condeſcenſion with 
which your Majeſty has deigned to expreſs your 
9 approbation of my ſervice, in the different public 
ſtations I have held in your metropolis, emboldens 
me to crave permiſſion to inſcribe to your Majeſty 
© a treatiſe on a part of that commerce from which 


this country, under its ineſtimable form of go- 


{ vernment, hath ariſen to the exalted rank it hath 
ſo long holden among nations, and on which its 
proſperity ever Win * 


As its object is the extenſion of a trade of the 


utmoſt importance to your Majeſty's realms (un- 


b treated of before), I humbly truſt it will not be 


7 3 unworthy of your Majeſty's acceptance; and, as 
it has originated and proceeded thus far under the 


7 ſanction of the moſt enlightened merchants, and 
| N has 


vii) 


has been, from time to time, tranſmitted to your 1 
Majeſty's miniſters, it is in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 3 
who have power to protect and to bring it to 
maturity; and may 1 add, from indications, the 
period is not very diſtant when it will be adopted. 


That it may be accompliſhed to the extent it is 
ſuſceptible of, it is with all humility inſcribed to 
your Majeſty, not only as ſovereign of this great 
commercial nation, but alſo as patron of the arts, 
the manufactures, the navigation, and commerce, 4 
which diſtinguiſh it ſo pre- emĩnently above every | 
other nation on the terreſtrial globe. 


have the honour to be, 

With the moſt profound reſpec, 
SIRE, 
Your Majeſty's moſt aevotell 
And moſt e humble ſervant, | : 


R. PECK HAM. | 


T H E 
Rienr Hox. WILLIAM PITT, 


3 ir Lord- cen aner of his Majeſty s T reafury, Chancellor 
| oY the Exchequer, Sc. Ge. W e 


4 * 
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rr HE china daring de- 


* 


preton of commercial credit having given riſe to 


a bill in parliament for granting a national loan on 
the ſecurity of ep und effects to be e 
4 olited, | CO G | 


1 The public ſervice, J am convinced, will be a 
ſufficient apology for my requeſting your accep- 
tance of a treatiſe® on that ſubject, which I had 
the honour to ſubmit to your conſideration imme- 
diately after the cloſe of the late war, which my 
publie official engagements did not leave me ſuffi- 
cient leiſure to digeſt at that time, but has ſince 
been arranged er the E of the ableſt 
. | 
q | * Conſiderations on the aha of Free Ports, &c. 
xz B merchants, 
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( x ) 
merchants, . and. applies ſo directly to the * 


criſis, that 1 __ it will merit your attention, 


The depolitutrade 1 n contingences) 


is one of the branches of which it treats, as a 


trade of great moment in which this country has 
been moſt eſſentially defective, and the ſuhject has 
been ſo maturely conſidered as to warrant me in 
ſtating that it could be conducted to the greateſt 
extent without any public charge whatever, and 
would afford. a permanent commercial reſourae, 


more extenſive than that which the preſent tempo- 


rary exigency has called forth, without any farther 
expedient than the adoption of a regulation prac- 
tiſed by the Eaſt- India Company from its eſta- 


bliſhment, without which that Company could 


not make its ſales. 


That it RAY not only enable merchants,. at. all 
times, without loſs or diſcredit, to reſart to their 
property employed in trade, but that it would 
moreover. bring within their reach millions of 
property, which, at preſent, lies inacceſſable at 
a ruinous expence in foreign ports; and, while 


it would add to the commerce of this country a 


branch 


fi 


w HI OQ 


( 1 ) 


branch as valuable as any it now poſſeſſes, it would 


render a diſtreſs like the preſent next to impoſe 
ſible. 


That it could be reduced to practice in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time, can be demonſtrated when- 
ever. you will permit me to explain myſelf .more 
fully ; and that a committee of merchants will wait 
on you, for that Fan when you ſhall pleaſe 
to appoint, 


I am, with great reſpect, 
SIR, 
Your obedient Servant, 


R. PECKHAM. 
Bridge-Yard, May 4, 1793. 
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CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 


MERCHANTS, * TRADERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
p OTHERS, 


"INTERESTED IN THE 


NAVIGATION ANY COMMERCE or rs COUNTRY. 


UFFICIENT explanation has been given of 
the grounds on which the following treatiſe 
9 7 50 originated, and its principle and tendency ſo 
far deſcribed as not to be miſconceived: its ob- 
ject, the acquiſition of one of the moſt important 
branches comprehended in the whole ſcope of mer- 
cantile intercourſe, the only one, perhaps, in which 
this country is ſo materially defective, the expe- 
L aeacy of which, and the means of its attainment, 


1 | are reſpectfully ſubmitted, as eſſentially conducive 


| to the navigation, commerce, and man of 
dis country. 


D Which 3 
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Which, in addition to the immenſe mercantile 
profit, and the chief repoſitory of naval ſtores, the | 


ſinews of war, which would centre here; | leadsi to 


the main end of all the commercial treaties, be- 
tween this and other nations, namely, a reciprocity 
of equivolent immunities in their reſpective coun- | 
tries, which the policy of this could not be more | 


effectually directed to attain, than by the ſuperior 


market and ſingular accommodation it would afford 
for their property, and the certain and ready ſupply | 


of their exigencies. 


And, as it tends to ſimplify and to improve the 


numerous acts already paſſed for the admiſſion of 
certain particular articles on a ſimilar principle, and | 


to extend it to others of greater moment, which 


will ſtill be applied for, and will ſeparately engage | 
the attention of the legiſlature, ta bring to a point, 
ſo as to be able at once to decide how far this 


ſyſtem. may be beneficially extended, and all the ad- 
vantages both national and commercial of which i it 


= 


to government as to the trading intereſt, 


% 


And, 
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| much property would be conſigned here in conſe- 


quence as to become an object of as great moment 


as ever claimed the attention of government, and ſo 
many thouſands of different deſcriptions of people 
] would be benefited in this country, as muſt, on the 
| cleareſt principles, render it one of the moſt ſalu- 
7 tary acts that ever paſſed the legiſlature. 


That having traced the outline of a ſyſtem which 


may hereafter become an additional ſource of natio- 
nal commerce and wealth, 
great importance to this country, I ſhould have pur- 
| ſued the deſign to ſupply the reference and detail 
this limited ſketch would not admit, and which 


and, conſcious of its 


may become neceſſary whenever the attention of the 


| legiſlature ſhall be turned to this great national 
object, which has ſtood the teſt of ſo many experi- 
enced merchants of this and other countries within 


the laſt ten years, as could not have concurred on 
a miſtaken principle; and, that the end may not be 
defeated by farther intervening circumſtances, it is 
ſubmitted to thoſe whom it may immediately con- 
cern, and to the public in general, humbly con- 

ceiving 
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ceiving it will clear it from the diſtruſt which an 
idea of innovative theory might inſpire, and will 
evince the expediency of a meaſure, by which the 
national and commercial intereſt would be ſo much 
advanced, and to WHICH no ſubſtantial 'StjeRtion ©: can 
be [NS - oy OY . | 


N. B. As ſo much time has clapſed ſince this 
Eſſay was undertaken, it will be obſerved, that 


ſome particulars, of a temporary nature, refer to 


matters _— at the _— when us; were writ- 


ten. 
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CONSIDERATIONS, &. 


T O a miniſter, who has the proſperity of this country 
at heart, I am convinced no apology is neceſſary 
for the propoſal of any matter calculated to bene- 
fit or extend its commerce. 


Under this impreſſion, I beg permiſſion to recal your at- 
ention to a ſubject I have heretofore had the honour to ſub- 
it to your conſideration, which had then received the ap- 
probation of ſo many merchants here as well as forcign- 
rs, that I am perſuaded it would have met a more general 

upport than any commercial regulation that has ever taken 


place; and as, on farther inveſtigation, it has been equally 


approved, and by events become more neceſſary, I hope 
t will be conſidered a ſufficient ground for reſuming the 
ubjeCt ; — | 


7. Which 


1 


Which propoſes an inſtitution, conceived not only of 
great utility to the preſent commerce of this country, but 
expreſſly calculated for the acquiſition of others, of the 
greateſt importance to a maritime nation, namely, the de- 
poſit and tranſit trade, unlimited in its extent and unequalled 
in its effect, that, without any addition of territory or public 
expence to acquire or to maintain, gains a national profit 
nearly equal to double the tithes on the produce of all 
countries; and, while it enriches and ſtrengthens thoſe where 
it centres, conciliates the friendſhip and alliance of thoſe 
whence it is derived; a trade, in which this country, al- 
though the moſt capable of any in the univerſe, has hitherto 
made the keaft erer 


The reaſon has been, that ſo much of the revenue ariſes 
from the duties paid on foreign goods imported, althoug 
for the moſt part drawn back on exportation, yet the time 
of advance and the expence and trouble of its recc 
have been ſufficient to carry this trade to places where the 
ke impediments do not exiſt, and who have availed them 

felves thereof without any Oe cffort than — 55 8 
. of i its admiſſion. 2 


This fyſtem is therefore calculated to en all the 
properties of a free port neceffary for this purpoſe, and te 
poſſeſs ſome advantages peculiar to itſelf, and to which 


there is nothing analogous in the world, on principles 
obviou 


"3 & I oo, 
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( 19 } 
obvious, that every merchant at the firſt view muſt clearly 
er the . Pit 


hack the regulations, pi = praficable: 1 on 3 


I, That the products of all countries, brought agreeably 
to our de wy, be landed i = 


th hat, being — and: A fta in the proper 
warchouſe, a transferable Warrant be grantee to "hg 
n | 


III. That ſuch, as are admiſſible for home - conſumption, 
may be taken out on payment of che duties; and 
ſuch as are for exportation INES on payment of 


the charge of depoſit. 


_ Theſe are the principles, the apparent object of which 
is the extenſion of the trade of this country, ſo far as prac- 
ticable, without eſſontially infringing its exiſting laws or in- 
juring its revenue, by removing the impediments which 
have hitherto obſtructed it, and, in their place, to inſtitute 
facilities, which neither this nor any other country does at 


preſent poſſeſs. 


* It 1s neceſſary to wh that the propoſed regulations waa not 
preclude or impede the prefent mode of importation, but is an optional 
alternative in many caſes of the greateſt utility in commerce, and moſt 


eſſential in that branch which is the ſubject of the preſent treatiſe, 


C 2 Ii 


( 20 ) 


The principles explained, it will be ſcarcely neceſlary to 
. enumerate its effects, which muſt be viſible to rr man of 
mercantile experience. N 


And, firſt, the immediate acquiſition, or rather retention, 
of that depoſit-trade, now carried on in the neighbouring 
free ports for Britiſh account, where goods, ſubject to high 
duties here, and landed for the convenience of importing in 
ſmall quantities for inſtant demand; where, beſides the 
double freight and inſurance, they are ſubject to a heavy train 
of expence and waſte ; and, in addition to thoſe diſadvanta- 
ges, forms the grand repoſitory for ſmuggling, whence this 
country 1s W with ſuch articles i in eee. 


This, wr 3 applies to- ſuch articles as not 
only pay high duties, but require age, before they are fit 
for conſumption, ſuch as wines and brandies; eſpecially the 


latter, which at preſent can only be imported as wanted 


for uſe, compelling the merchant on this ſide, in caſe he 
avails himſelf of a good vintage or low market,“ to pay 
a commiſſion and every incident charge on his whole ſtock, 
with the poſſibility of adulteration by a mixture of —_—_ 
ſpirits, 


®. Fo brandies are now importing Go Coniac at 270 v5 per-27 vs, 
which coſt originally 80 a 25. Since riſen to parks, of 3 30. 


And 


1 


( 21 ) 


And the only advantage he can poſlibly reap, againſt this 
injurious reſtraint, is the nefarious one of the fale of a part 
for ſmuggling into this country, 


| Whereas, could they be lodged here in the firſt inſtance, 
the duties on the whole of the beſt qualities would be ſecu- 
red, and the inferior would ſcarce be ſaleable for ſmug- 
gling. 80 


Independent of the encouragement this facility would 
be to legal importation, for the conſumption of this coun- 
try, a great ſhare of that trade for the uſe of others might 
centre here, now carried on by foreigners, for all the nor- 


thern part of Europe,* the African trade, &c. from which. 


this country is at preſent excluded: a national ſelf-denial, 
for which no adequate reaſon can be aſſigned, if it be under- 


Iſtood, that the propoſed ſyſtem is capable of an eaſy regu- 
lation, by which the ſmuggling any part ſo brought would 


be next to impoſſible, either inwards or for exportation. 


To prevent the neceflity of ſuch interference, and © 
acquire a preference in the conſignation of that ſurplus, 
productions of all countries which exceed their local de- 
mand, and are ſent ta a foreign market, are the objects here 
in contemplation. 


» A foreign ſhip of fix hundred tons burthen is now on the Thames, 
bound to Hamburgh, to load brandies for Ruſſia. 


And, 
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And, fo ſenſible are foreigners that it would have this ef- 
fect, that ſome merchants who reſide in Oſtend, and have 
alſo their eſtabliſhments in Holland, have declared, that, 


ſhould ſuch a meaſure take place, they would directly re- 


move to this . 


But ſtill greater would be the conſequence of this country 
becoming the greateſt magazine of naval ſtores in the 
world; and that this would follow, the ableſt merchants in 
that line here, as well as thoſe reſident in the countries of 
their growth, have given their decided opinions: the latter 
having expreſſed their belief, that, in caſe this port ſhould 
be opened on ſuch principles, there would be none of theſe 


articles left on their ſide after the ſhipping- ſeaſon. And, 


although the preſent purpoſe is merely to ſhew the commer- 
cial advantage, yet it is impoſſible to ſeparate the idea of its 
national importance 1n this inſtance. 


To other trades it would be equally applicable, and its 
effects equally beneficial, the detail of which would exceed 
the limits of the preſent Eſſay, as principle or theory is all 
that is attempted to be explained on a ſubject which, in its 
extent, refers to the trade of every other country. Their 
reſpective products, their imports and - exports, together 
with their entrepots, or intermediate markets, in fome of 
which the whole reſting mercantile ſtock of the world is 


ſtored from their production to their conſumption, and the 
freights, 


© WW 3 | 
freights, commiſſions, and charges, incident thereto, form 
the mercantile profit and that of its numerous dependents, 
and is the trade here recommended as the moſt appropriate 
to this country, and from which the greateſt trading 
communities of the world have derived their conſe- 
quence. 20 


And it may be ſufficient here to ſay, that, as this ſyſtem is 
calculated to facilitate and to extend every kind of depoſit 
and tranſit trade, the local ſituation of this iſland, indepen- 
dent of every other conſideration, would render it the moſt 
eligible entrep6t on the globe, for every part of Europe, 
America, the Weſt Indies, the. Eaſt Indies almoſt exclu- 


ſively, the central point between the Mediterranean and the 


Levant, and the Baltic, Ruſſia, and all parts of the Frozen 
Sea, added to its natural advantages, it could not fail of 
becoming ſuch an additional ſource of national profit and 
employ of ſhipping as to render ut well worthy the at- 
tention of the legiſlature. . 


The want of free ports in this country has been known 
and repreſented by ſome of the ableſt ſtateſmen and mer- 
chants, even before thoſe ſtates had any. exiſtence, which 


have ſince, by their means, become the mercantile wonder 


of the world, but hitherto no approach towards them 
has been made farther than the admiſſion, from time to time, 


of ſome particular articles nearly on the principle, ſufficient 


perhaps 


( 24 ) 


perhaps to ſhew the practicability and its utility i ina partial 
degree.“ 


But they amount not to a ſyſtem of general benefit nor to 
attract the attention of other nations; nothing for which 
any equivalent could be aſked in their reſpective countries, 
which it is conceived might be the caſe were it complete; 
as, whatever profit this country might reap from it, the 
immediate conceſſion is to foreigners, and ſo great as no 
treaty- has ever ventured to hold forth, namely, the liberty 
of landing their merchandize in this country free, and the 


option of receiving their value at moderate and len rates 


whilſt they remain. 


A reference to the different acts, for the admiſſion of 
divers articles under certain regulations, may be ſeen in the 
book of rates : but, as theſe are, for the moſt part, ſuch as 
are either the produce of countries dependent on this go- 
vernment, or ſuch as are conſumed in its manufac- 


tories, their effects are in aid of trades which are ſtationary 
| 


* The expediency of free ports has been in contemplation of a 


very remete date, and certain out-ports propoſed for that purpoſe: 


what prevented their taking place is not of importance at this time, 
farther than to remark, that ſuch, although uſeful in a limited de- 
gree, are obviouſly inadequate to the preſent purpoſe, their diſtance from 
the ſeat of government and the public offices, the reſort of merchants and 
ſhipping of all nations, the centre of exchange, &c. incident to the me- 
tropolis, and eſſential in this branch of trade. 


_ | . 
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The drift of the propoſed ſyſtem is to acquire trade which 
is independent of this country and obſtructed by impedi- 
ments which it is calculated to remove. And it would be 
difficult to fix on any number of articles of import to which. 
it would not be beneficial at times, yet to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
as would be of the moſt immediate conſequences is the 
primary object. And theſe could be enumerated and ex- 
plained and more effectually eſtabliſned than the preſent 
caſual and partial admiſſions could compaſs in an age, and 
which, in the end, would be defective both in extent and 
method, and entirely deſtitute of the reciprocity which might 
be derived from it. 


What weight this would be in the ſcale of negotiation 
with other countries, in favour of the produce and manu- 
factures of this, is ſubmitted to thoſe in whoſe province it 
is, and it does not come within the ſcope of the preſent 
Eſſay farther than is neceſſary to elucidate the poſitions it 
contains, and any inſtances, which could be ſelected from 
that maſs which compoſes the whole export-trade of this 
country, would be very inadequate to decide, | 


Vet, as the commercial treaty with Spain has engaged the 
national attention ſo much, and as ſome of the moſt valua- 
ble manufactures of this country, and the beſt adapted to 
that, are prohibited there, it might probably be one among 
the many caſes in which this conceſſion, in favour of their 
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exports, would be conſidered as more-than equivalent to, y 
and ſingle inftances could be referred to wherein it would 
have been a greater benefit to them than it would colt to , 
open this port on thoſe principles to all the world. F 


And as this is the baſis on which the chief merit of this; 
propoſed regulation is founded, namely, its utility to other 
countries, and its .confequenttal profit to this, it may be 
neceſſary to explain it by an example more in detail than its 
general outline has propoſed. 


And to this end the trade with Spain might be beſt ſelect- 
ed, not only on account of the recent treaties as above-men- 
tioned, but from the nature of the commerce of that 
country. The periodical arrivals of the produce of their , 
diſtant extenſive colonies, ſubjecting them more to tempo- ,x 
rary glutted markets than any other, and the neceſſity off f. 
diſcharging the various obligations, payable on return of 


their ſhips, would render ſuch a facility the moſt deſirable ; p 
and iſo many known inſtances of this could be adduced as 
would far more than countervail the admiſſion of ſuch of 
our manufactures as are prohibited there. 7 
tr 


Amongſt theſe are included-almoſt the whole manufactures 
of Mancheſter and the printed linens of this country. This A 
laſt is mentioned not alone as it is the moft familiar to my- 
ſelf, but as it has been ſo much preſſed on the attention D 
of government M thoſe W in it, and in which ſe 


many 
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many thouſands of people were employed in the environs of 
the metropolis, now prohibited in Spain, to encourage ſome 
imitations of that kind eſtabliſhed at Barcelona and Port St. 
Marie in the bay of Cadiz, which have given riſe to a. 
ſpecies of contraband; detrimental to both countries: ſo far 
as it hath: extended; the n of 2 cannot be 
inſerted here. | 


But to thoſe who are acquainted with the difficulty of 
attaining any degree of perfection in that manufacture, even 
in this country where it has been ſo long eſtabliſhed; what 
mult be the proſpect of ſucceſs in a country deſtitute of 
every requiſite thereto, and the reliance thereon to ſupply a 
principal article of clothing for the inhabitants of the whole 
continent of New Spain and their iſlands in the Atlantic? 
And of how much greater conſequence would be to them 
the free importation and every advantage this country could 
ſupply- in favour of their exports, and thoſe of their wide- 
extended colonies, on which, to uſe their own deſcnption, 


the ſun never ſets? 


That ſo much of the produce of thoſe immenſe colo- 
nies as would be conſigned to this country, the moſt cen- 
trical for all thofe of its confumption, and the only one 
capable of the advance, at a time when ſo much of the 
funds, uſually employed in the trade between Old and New 
Spain, are ſhut up in countries, the ſeat of the preſent war, 
would leave a profit here, equal to more than one-eighth 
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part of the firſt coſt, as can be ſhewn by pro-forma ac- 
counts, ſome examples of which are introduced in the 
courſe of this work, excluſive of a ſtill greater profit on 
the returns of our moſt valuable manufactures going in a 
dire& channel, inſtead of circuitouſly and in contraband, 
through the different ports of Europe and the Weſt Mey 
as is now practiſed. | 


And the opening that great market for our manufactures, 
would be the moſt effectual means of their emerging from 
that unexampled depreſſion they have recently experienced : 
and this is not advanced hypothetically, but on the authority 
of ſome of the principal manufacturing-towns, as well as 
of the out-ports; ſome honourable teſtimonials of which 
could be inſerted. "3g 


And from repeated conſultations with the moſt experi- 
enced merchants in that trade, both here and in Spain, in 
which I was likewiſe engaged, ſo far as their judgement can 
decide, this trade, the beſt part of which has been prohi- 
bited only a few years, and the object of that prohibition. - 
having proved nugatory there, might be opened again, by 
means of this reciprocity, to all the dominions of that crown, 
and would be the moſt ſalutary and popular ery ever con- 
cluded between the two nations. 


That a report kevien got into circulation, that ſomething 
like a licence has been obtained, by a certain houſe in the 


city, 
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city, for opening a trade to Buenos-Ayres on the river 
de la Plata; which report, although related with ſome ap- 


pearance of authenticity, requires farther proof, or explana- 
tion, to make it credible; that a trade, in which millions 


in both countries would be intereſted, and would have ſaved 


thouſands in this from ruin, ſhould be reduced to a mo- 


nopoly for the benefit of an individual, who, on his part, 


could not conduct it with any proſpect of advantage to 
either nation, whatever profit he might gather to himſelf 
from ſuch a coup de main, which, from its partiality, could 
not fail to ſpread wide diſcontent, which it is the intereſt of 


this country at all times to avoid, more Ne at the 


preſent. 


That a monopoly ſomewhat of this kind was propoſed 
to the late King of Pruſſia upwards of thirty years ago, for 
the fabrics of his country,. for the conſumption of New 
Spain, by a particular houſe in Cadiz ; and the king ſent a 
deputation to the manufacturing- towns in Sileſia thereon, 
who, on a conference, returned ſuch an anſwer as induced his 


Pruſſian Majeſty to drop that project; the particulars of 


which was related to the author in that country ſoon after, 
by one of the members of the Council of Commerce, who. 


' afliſted at that conference, 


But beſides theſe prohibitions, it would remove the bar 


to a large and lucrative trade with that country for de- 


polit 


” 
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not: and ſpedition, of which this at preſent "AY no 
benefit. 


The produoe and manufactures of the Eaſt: Country and 
Germany, for the conſumption of New Spain, to a vaſt 
amount, might be gradually collected here for the equip- 
ment of their regiſter- ſhips, to much greater advantage, in 
moſt caſes, than in the hurry and uncertainty they are now 
got together, always at an advanced market; inſomuch tliat 
it is a technical excuſe in thoſe countries for the high price 
of their goods, that the Spaniſh orders are in hand. 


An evil which cannot be removed under the preſent 
mode, the reaſon for which might be aſſigned, but it 
would lead to a ſtill greater extent of detail than is conſiſtent 
with the preſent occaſion. 


And here the merits of the transferable-warrant-mention- 
ed will appear, as they would enable the importers at all 
times to reſort to the capital ſo inveſted ;- and, that this is 
not ſpeculative, the uſe of equivalent doeuments on the 
Eaſt- India Company's prompts, and the latter payments on 
the national loans, may be addueed in point; and of 
what uſe they are in both caſes I need not attempt to 


explain. 


In this caſe the utility is equally obvious, where. the object 
is to become the * depot for the products of other 


countries, 
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countries, which, had -this'iſland been 'madle the centre of 
to the extent of which it is capable, the benefit, which 
would have been derived from it, may beſt be eſtima- 
ted by reference to its effects where it has been eſta- 
Waile. | 


And, as this facility ts mentioned as peculiar to the ſyſtem 
propoſed, it may not be improper to ſhew one example of 
its operations, on the known principle, that the conſignor 
draws two-thirds of the net value of the conſignment of 
ſtaple commodities on the —ͤ— Say, 


43 
On 100 tons of hemp, net value, £2 21 | 
per ton, two-thirds amount to — 1400 © 0 
Duty on ditto, at 3s. $4. per wt. — 366 13 4 


Freight 305. per ton, primage 10 per cent. 165 o © 
Inſurance, commiſſion, and other charges, 3 
reſting, till the ſales are finiſhed Gi. 


To be immediately advanced by the conſignee 1931 13 4 
bee 100 tons ſent to him for ſale, according to the 


Whereas, by che propoſed regulation, the two-thirds ad- 
vance would be ſupplied by this warrant, if neceſſary, and 
the duty would be bonded, leaving the importer, at his 
option, to be in diſburſe for the freight and primage only 
{ 165, every mercantile advantage remaining exactly the 

ſame; 
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fame; a facility which does not at preſent exiſt in the 


world. 


A ſubſtitute for this warrant has appeared in the late 
Commercial Credit Bill, but inefficient, in as much as the 


property, which this warrant was intended to govern, lay 
inacceſſible in foreign countries to many millions amount, 


which it is the object of the propoſed meaſure to bring to 
this ſhore within its reach, the want of which has been 
ſupplied on this occaſion by perſonal ſecurity, by which 
means the individual diſtreſs has been removed, but 1 in many 
inſtances not cancelled, 


Which complicated ſeries of obligation was become ne- 


ceſſary by that total dereliction of mercantile confidence 
which had pervaded this country at that time, but whick 


would be prevented by the propoſed meaſure without any 
public aſſiſtance or perſonal obligation whatever. 


The States of Holland, before-alluded to, poſſeſſing no 
natural advantages, and innumerable obſtacles to encounter; 
where the elements were to be ſeparated and kept apart bv 
inceſlant labour and expence; where the ſoil does not 
produce ſufficient to feed the inhabitants; with few and in- 


conſiderable manufactures; with ports impracticable but 


by art, and thoſe ſhut up during the winter-months by froſt; 
yet, by a ſyſtematical freedom of trade, admitting the ſhips 


and merchandize of all nations on nominal or ſmall duties, 
| they 
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hey are become, and have long been, the principal maga- 
zine of Europe,* being always provided with the products 
ind merchandizes of all countries, to profit on every de- 
mand, and, from their diſtreſſed origin, to have ariſen to a 
degree of opulence ſurpaſſing every —_ within our he- 


iſphere. 
This is perhaps the moſt favourable —_ for its intro- 


duction that ever has or will preſent itſelf, when the poſition 
of the Britiſh empire, at the cloſe of the late war, had ren- 
dered it neceſſary to form new commercial treaties with: al- 


oft every foreign power. 


And the flames of war rekindled in both extremities of 
Europe, and the internal derangement of the intermediate 
ountries, their uſual entrepots, ſuch as ſeek a temporary 
aſylum for their own property, inſomuch that ſome very 
conſiderable depoſits are actually here for Ruſſian account 
hrough the medium of Holland, amongſt others, ſome 
thouſand tons of hemp in ſecurity for money borrowed 
in Amſterdam by that court, it is impoſſible for an 
enlightened commercial nation, not to mark the ſingular 
opportunity to retain that trade, which the hoſtilities of 
lo many other nations conſpire to preſs into this neutral 
n at the preſent time. | 


0 Las ſhips frequenting the port of hal} are floated over the 
Pompus, a bank or bar on the Zayder-zee, by large lighters, called 


aamels, conſtructed for the purpoſe. | 
| = And 
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And the events which have taken place ſince this treatiſe 
began have been the moſt impreſſive of the importance 


the meaſure here treated of, by which means this country 


would have become the greateſt depot of mercantile prope 
that was ever concentered, and next to a monopoly of nav 
ſtores, the conſequence of which may be better conceive 
than expreſſed at this time. 


But the value of this trade is independent of any tempo. 
rary circumſtance, fixed on the principle of commerce 
itſelf; ſo long as the productions of different countries ſhall 
be mutually interchanged, the branch here deſcribed will be 
the moſt profitable part of ſuch intercourſe, in as much as i 


is exempt from the riſk — on it re all its. other ori 


* 


Nor is it conceived that any eſſential objection could be 
oppoſed to it under the intended modification, as it neither 
annihilates nor precludes any exiſting regulation, the patro- 
nage of the crown could not be effected thereby, nor could 
it poſſibly injure the revenue, but ſecures it to a certainty, 
nor trenches on the intereſts of individuals dependent on the 
operations of commerce; but, on-the contrary, they would 
be benefited in direct proportion to its increaſe ; and, final 
ly, it is in no caſe compulſory, but an optional auxiliary in- 
ſtitution, affording additional and greater facilities than either 
this or any other country does at preſent poſſeſs. 
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The Eaſt-India Company's imports bear the neareſt affi- 


theſe en are to that company are too well known 
need any definition. | 


And as the getvheges and regulations of the Eaſt-India 
Company are repeatedly referred to in the courſe of this 
work, and are perhaps the neareſt precedents of any that 
could be adduced for the propoſed ſyſtem, it might not 


igin of that company and the excluſive immunities it 
poſſeſſes; but theſe are ſo well known as to render any ex- 
tract from them ſuperfluous, being founded in thoſe granted 
by Queen Elizabeth in her firſt charter of incorporation in 
the year 1600, with ſuch improvements as reren has 
ee out from time to time. | | 


It may ſtill not de e of remark, how nearly the 
folien of Queen Elizabeth, at the diſtance of two centuries, 
correſponds with that of the preſent day, by reference to 
her Majeſty's letters to the Emperor, or, as he is ſtyled, 
King of China, by Sir Robert Dudley, in the year 1596, 


rand to the King of Achen, in the iſland of Sumatra, by 


{Captain Lancaſter, of the ſhip Dragon, bearing the Queen's 


he commiſſion, as commodore of the firſt ſhips ſent to India 
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ON 


1 
on the company's account, in the year 1600, ne 
with the preſent — to China. 


Theſe will ſhew how uniformly the policy of this count 
has been directed to the extenſion of its commerce, throu 
all ages and into the remoteſt regions, and mult leave t 
mind at a loſs to conceive that a trade of ſuch extent: 
value, as that which is the ſubject of the preſent treatiſe 
ſhould have been ſo long excluded from its very ports, b 
impediments which anſwer no national purpoſe, and whi 
have been conſtantly deprecated by merchants from thei 
exiſtence, 


And, if fuch regulations are found ſo eſſential in a tra 
the excluſive right of this country, how much more m 
they be in thoſe to which we have no farther claim of pre 
ference than what the ſuperiority of the market will afford! 
And this applies to the whole world, independent of the do 
minions of Great Britain; and the only difficulty which 1 
in the way, namely, the ſuſpenſion of the duties, in ſome in 
ſtances has been here ſurmounted altogether by means equal 
ly applicable to the preſent caſe, if it ſhould be found indi 
penſable, that is, by advancing ſo much of their capital 
government at low intereſt as wall ſecure the duties. 


* Vide Dr. Patrick Barclay's Univerſal Traveller, dedicated to t] 
worthy. merchants of London, b. i. 0 — a 378. 


ni 
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But in this cafe the goods themſelves are reſponſible, and 
all the benefit the, reyenue could reap from the payment of 
the duties on ſuch as are for exportation (the trade fought) 
is the intereſt on the duties while they remain, ſuppoling the 
whole came. immediately net into the Exchequer, inſtead of 
its remaining, in part at leaſt, in the different offices to pay 
drawbacks, to be recovered at an uncertain diſtant period, 

at an expence, excluſive of the advances in moſt caſes ex- 
ceeding the benefit the revenue can receive from it, and with 
an attendance and difficulty with have Jointly — the 
excluſion of that trade from this . 


That it an od ales of a er of principal articles, 
that the freight, commiſſion, and charges, profit in a national 
light, exceed the intereſt on the duties for twelve months 
more than in the proportion of ten to one on the average ; 
and, with a few exceptions,” ſtill in a much greater ratio; 


but, as this varies from article to article, no accurate ſtate- 


ment can be made, nor ſhouli it ſeem neceſſary, if it be 
conſidered that this ſmall occaſional conceſſion in point of 
revenue would be overbalanced, to a eertainty, by the du- 
ties on the public ſales ir muſt neceſſarily occaſion. 


be legal fees are very moderate, and the excels reſorted to as the 
leſs evil to prevent greater delay and difficulty, a ſort of agency * 
„ the — houſe. 

But 


(38 


But this will be ſeen more diſtinctly from an analyſis 


of ſales of certain current articles as en that is to 
ſay, * (975 8h 


1000 Buenos-Ayres hides, kom e Cadiz. 
10 Pipes of wine . . . .'. . Oporto. 


10 Tons of oil. . . . 'Galipoly. 
10 Hogſheads of * Jamaica. 
20 Tons of hemp . . . . . . Ruſſia. 


| 100 Barrels of rice. . . . Carolina. , 


Making together about eighty-ſix tons, their amount 
£ 3024 9; pay-duty £641 ; and freight, landing, charges, 
warchouſe-rent, and commiſfions, £{ 455 17 4; propor- 
tioned as _— their net 1 being "_ 118. 


Charges L 209 15 7 Freight and primage. 
38 11-0 River and landing charges. 
100 18 8 Warehouſe rent and 1 months, 
105 I2T 1 Commiſſions and brokerage. | 


Total £4 454 17, 4 40 excluſive of duty. 


The intereſt on FR duty, at 5 per cent. per annum for the 
fame time, being £ 32 and a fraction. — And this propor- 
tion the profit on the above trade bears to the intereſt on the 


duty, which would occaſionally be ſuſpended thereby. 
| And 
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And theſe calculations might be extended to all the 
principal articles of import, and thoſe again be contraſted 
by ſimilar accounts of the like articles as ſold in the other 
European markets, which would ſhew the profit on this 
trade ſpecifically, and the ſuperiority of this country for its 
ſtation, but this would go very far beyoud the limits of this 
treatiſe, and are not neceſſary in the preſent ſtage.*. 


But when it is conſidered, that not only the commercial 
profits, but the capital itſelf, would be ſecured in this coun- 
try, inſtead of laying in foreign ports at an enormous ex- 
pence, expoſed to every mercantile riſk and to the poſſible 
conſequences of war; ſo great and ſo needleſs. a national 
ſacrifice is, perhaps, without example, which the propoſed 
ſyſtem would directly reverſe, and render this country the 
greateſt depot and mart of foreign merchandize in the world, 
and prevent millions of Britiſh property and many thouſands 
of ſailors being conſigned to foreign ports, to form repoſi- 
tories for illicit trade, and nurſeries of ſmugglers and pi- 
rates; a matter of too great notoriety and national concern 
to be diſcuſſed in a tract of this nature, 


It may, however, not be ns to ſhew the com- 
mercial effect by an example in detail. 


* Theſe extracts have been ſtated analytically, in preference to 
tranſcripts of ſales, for reaſons which will occur to merchants. 


of 
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Of the Barcelona and Teneriffe wines, brought for the 
uſe of the navy, and landed into the victualling-ſtores free 
of duty, about ſeventy thouſand gallons have been lately 
fold: and, to avoid paying the duty, re-ſhipped, chiefly 
to Guernſey, the coſt and chatges as under, pro forma, 
VIZ, | 


Coſt of 70,000 gallons of wine, ſay at ” 64. per gallon, £8 
CHARGES. 


To freight 277 tons, and ſhipping- 
charges, at 25 5. per ton — 346 5; o 
Inſurance on / 5700 and policy, at 10. 
x guinea per cent. — 60 9 6 
Governor's and pier duty, landing, Fx 
vault-rent, charges, and com- 
miſſion, at 45s. per ton for 12 
months — — 623 5 v 


Ordinary peace · charges 1029 19 6 


To which is now to be added, inſu- 
rance from the enemy to cover 
the coſts and charges on 7, 860, 
the premium at Lloyd's at 20 per 
cent. and policy — — 1572 12 6 


n 


Preſent war- charges L£ 2602 12 © 


Being 


£5 
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Being 49 per cent. additional charges on the firſt coſt of 


the wine; all which complicated expence and riſk would 


be ſaved to this country, and the property ſecure on this 
ſhore within the reach of the owners; a conſideration of 
great weight at this time. 


But it is here neceſſary to remark, that ſuch goods as are 
for immediate conſumption of this country, and are uſually 
kept in the merchants own warehouſes for the inſpection of 
cuſtomers, and to detail as wanted, they would probably 
for the moſt part purſue their uſual method, and be little 


effected by the propoſed regulation. 


The benefit to be expected from which mult be derived 
from the acquiſition. of trade, which at preſent takes a dif- 
ferent direction, and conſequently in which the revenue of 
this country is not intereſted, ſuch as paſſes in the different 


ports of Germany, Holland, Flanders, France, &c. and 


ſuch as reſts in the reſpective places of growth, too nu- 
merous to particularize, and from which it would be diffi- 


cult to make any ſelection to convey an idea of the aggre- 
gate, 

The article of naval ſtores may be conſidered amongſt 
thoſe of the greateſt moment; and in the opinion of men, 


certainly the moſt capable to judge, this would become the 


principal magazine, to be ready for every demand, in pre- 
F | ference 
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ference 10 remaining froſt-locked during two-thirds of the 
year in the different ports of Ruſlia, Sweden, &c. 


And alchough itis known that the capitals employed in this 
trade are fully adequate to the conſumption of this country, 
and the occaſional depoſits now made, they are capable of 
great extenſion with equal advantage; and, by this means, 
not only the reſting ſtock of thoſe countries, but thoſe of 
the whole world, might be received here with the ſame fa- 
cility, and with this certain conſequence, that the goods 
which w@ld come here would conſiſt in the exceſs of plen- 
tiful crops, generally of the beſt quality and low e 
which would inſure a market. 


The extent of which may be better conceived from the 


amount actually reſting in a ſingle port, and that not the 
greateſt, calculated at three millions ſterling. 


The port of Oſtend is here alluded to, and the property, 
chiefly Britiſh, might have been ſecure in this country with 
great advantage both to its commerce and revenue, and a 
ſtriking contraſt to its preſent ſituation, driven from that 
factory to take refuge in the neighbouring ports of Zeeland 
and Holland, and policies of inſurance open for its ſafety 
there. And as the principle has been conſtantly admitted in 
caſes of urgency, as wrecks at ſea, captures from the ene- 
my, &c. it is incompatible with the ſpirit of an enlightened 
ne nation, that a ſyſtem ot ſuch evident general 
benefit 
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benefit ſhould be eefirited to caſes of diſtreſs and extreme 
neceſſity. | 


| Any additional buildings, which an increaſe of importa- 

tion may require, would be readily ſupplied without any 
charge to government, but, on the contrary, would ſpare the 
revenue a great part of the expence and trouble of atten- 
dance, where goods, now admitted on this principle, are 
houſed, and whence the merchant frequently experiences 2 
difficulty to colle& them for ſhipping more than equal to 
the convenience ; here they would be placed to the beſt ad- 
vantage for ſale or ſhipping, and, inſtead of their lying a 
dead ftock, might become an active capiral with 17 5 faci- 
liry as property in the funds, 


A N o a ee 68 n exe - 
cuted at the time by the ſurveyor of the city of London, 
which was eſteemed to have done credit to the artiſt, al- 
though inſufficient to contain the increaſe of imports, which 
would take place in this river only: which deſign was 
drawn in the year 1784, and was ſeen at the Treaſury and 
other departments of government at that time : its form a 
creſcent round the tower of London, which ſituation was 
fixed on, not alone as the moſt centrical, but alſo on account 
of the great ſpace of vacant ground, at preſent one of the 
moſt dangerous nuiſances in or near the metropolis. 


F 2 x _ Sufficient 
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Sufficient warehouſes would be immediately ſupplied, for 
ſuch an increaſe of importation, as to prove the efficacy 
of the propoſed ſyſtem to a certainty. And this refers to 
another deſign for improving the city's eſtates in the Bridge- 
yard; in Southwark, drawn from the year 1788 to 1790, 
having previouſly conſulted many reſpectable members of 
the corporation thereon, and merchants of great reſponſi- 
bility being ready at that time to engage m the building, 
might now. have been finiſhed. 


The ſcite of which has ſince been applied for by an agent 
from the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, for the purpoſe of 
building warehouſes. for tobacco, imported on this principle: 
But this heavy public charge might certainly be ſaved, and 
it would not be practicable to extend it far, as merchants are 
too tenacious of their intereſt and too jealous, of their in- 
dependence, to commit the whole mercantile property of 
this country and its connections entirely out, of their own 
cuſtody, together with one- eighth part, at the leaſt, of the 
mercantile profit, which. this branch evidently involves. 


And ſhould thoſe of the port of London be induced. to 
try the experiment, would the out-ports, who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to look up to them, follow the example? Would 


the corporations of Hull; Liverpool, and Briſtol, wiſh to 


reſign their docks, quays, and warehouſes, and become te- 


nants at will to the Crown on the ſame conditions? — A 


matter ſo evident I ſhall forbear to enlarge on. 
That 


ST > 


That the aid of government will be eſſential in the higher 
lepartments of the ſtate, in the national protection, and de- 
llomatic influence with other countries, in favour of the pro- 
Juce and manufactures of this; but the mercantile operations 

uſt remain with merchants and traders, and any interference 

xerein would inevitably tend to increas 0 evils it is de- 
gned to prevent. 5 Pt 


The building firſt referred to was calculated to contain a- 
out one hundred thouſand tons; and, with inward and out- 
ard freight, would employ an equal quantity of ſhipping, 
d ſailors in proportion; a conſideration, it is preſumed, 
ufficient to recommend a plan in favour of a deſcription of 
men, and ſpecies of property, from whom this country has 
derived ſo much of its proſperity, and to whom it has and 
ver muſt recur for ſafety in times of war, when, by their 
ſervice, having placed their country in a ſtate of ſecurity, 


they are frequently left to become 1 to * firſt mo- 


ments of peace. 31190955 i 0trit 1 


be reſpect I may owe to the judgement of 
others, to this point I may * allowed to om from capes 
rence incident to few men.“ 


. This refers to a S in the late war, of great moment at 
the time, the particulars of which are not neceſſary, and perhaps improper, 
to ſtate here, — been reproteuted in a dutiful memorial to his 
Ma ed 
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This „ti afford them an employ the moſt profitable 
themfelves and to their country, and fuch as has been hel 
its true policy. Mt. Addifon ſpeaks ſo directly to this p 1 
as cannot be o well n as in his own words: 


« Several autos have written dale advantage off 
« in general, which indeed is ſo copious a ſubject, that 
« 1s impoſſible to exhauſt it in a ſhort diſcourſe, ſo it 
* very difficult to obſerve 1 thing new een 


BY 


. « Þ ſhall therefore only conſider trade, in this RY a 
« it is abſolutely neceflary and eſſential to the alleys _ | 
© and paring} of our owt nation. N07 30519 


cc In the art place, as we are an iſland, nn 
<« on all ſides with convenient ports, and encompaſſed wi 
« navigable ſcas, we ſhould be inexcuſable if we did 
« make theſe bleſſings of Providence and On of na\ © £ 
« ture turn to their proper account. 1 . 


The moſt celebrated merchants in the world, 0 6 
« who have made the greateſt figure in antiquity, were fitu © t 
ce ated in the little iſland of Tyre, which, by their prodigi-\ tho 
ce ous increaſe of wealth and ſtrength at ſea, did very much} ſuc 
ce influence the moſt conſiderable kingdoms and empires on] on 


® Vide Frecholder, No. 42. | tha 
40 the 
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« the neighbouring continent, and gave birth to the Cartha- 


« ginians, who afterwards exceeded all other nations in na- 


e Beſides, as an iſland, it has not been thought agreeable 
© to the true Britiſh policy to make acquiſitions on the con- 
4 © tinent; in lieu, therefore, of ſuch an increaſe of domini- 
« on, it is our buſineſs to extend to the utmoſt our trade 
iti © and navigation; by this means we reap the advantage of 
* conqueſt without violence or wyuſtice; we not only 
ee ſtrengthen ourſelves, but we gain the wealth of our 
a © neighbours in an honeſt way, and, without any act of 
M © hoſtility, lay the ſeveral nations of the world under a 
© | © kind of contribution.“ | 


And what he adds more immediately to this purpoſe : 


ee That, by extending a well-regulated trade, we are as 
ne © great gainers by the commodities of many other countries 
| © as by thoſe of our own nation; and, by ſupplying foreign 
© markets with the growth and manufactures of the moſt 
ofe| © diſtant regions, we receive the ſame profit for them as if 
tu. © they were the produce of our own ifland.”''—To this au- 
gi thority others might be added to ſhew the preference of 
ich ſuch an extenſion of trade to an increaſe of territory; and, 
on on inveſtigation, it would appear that there are few articles 
of produce but would yield a greater profit by this means 
than the value of the ſoil on which they grew, ſuppoſing it 
he could 
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could be attained and preſerved waſhout expence or blood 
ſhed. 


But, from the variety, it would be an operation of 
length to ſhew the average-proportion the profit, on 
trade, bears to the value of the goods themſelves ; from: 
ſpecimen, it appears to be about 20 per cent. or one-fifth 
of the value of the produce, free from the expence of the 
eſtabliſhment, protection, and cultivation, of the ſoil, the 


failure of crops, and every other caſualty and expence incl- 
dent to their * 


To this ſpecies of trade it is that the States of Holland, 


and all the free ports in the world, owe their exiſtence; 
whilſt this country, poſſeſſing the means ſuperior to any in 


the univerſe, has hitherto not profited in any proportion to 
its ability; to the extenſion of which this plan is directed: 
and, that it would effect it, I have the coincident judge- 
ment of the firſt merchants living in ſupport of my own 


conviction, founded on my own obſervations, on the ſpot, 


in molt of the ports and places to which it has any al- 
luſion. | 


And it is demonſtrable that the acquiſition of ſo much of 
it as would occupy a ſpace, equal to this ſingle building, 
would in all its conſequences produce a national profit, more 
than equal to that of the Bank of England, with this differ- 
ence, that the one ariſes from the moneyed property of this 

| and 


(7 
and other countries, whilſt this would be derived from the 
freight of ſhips wanting employ, from inſurance, commiſ- 


ſions, and other mercantile charges, without any additional 


capital worth. the mentioning. 


Excluſive of its effects on our own products and manufac- 
tures, from an increaſed influx of property and the reſort 
of merchants, this, although not ſubject to calculation, is ſo 
obvious and ſo confirmed by univerſal experience, where 
great marts have been eſtabliſhed. 


To ſhew more diſtinctly the profit ariſing from this trade, 


pro-forma accounts might be added, whence it would ap- 
pear that the freight, inſurance, commiſſions, and all char- 
ges of merchandize, duties excepted, amount, for fix 
months, from about three pounds per ton to upwards of 


triple that ſum, according to the ſpecies of goods, the 
length of the voyage, &c. on the imports only; but, as 
the variation is ſo great, the tranſcript would exceed the 


preſent limits; and it may be enough to know, that theſe 
charges, on compariſon, are as low or lower than thoſe of 


other countries, to give a decided preference to this where 


every other circumſtance is ſo much in its favour: and this 


may be proved by every merchant on reference to his own 
fales, and by thoſe furniſhed by his correſpondents from 


abroad. 


G And, 
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And, to the profit ariſing from this trade, both national 


and commercial, may ſtill be added another conſideration 
of great weight, the bringing within the reach of merchants 
that property which would otherwiſe have lain inacceſſible 
in foreign ports, perhaps at a time the moſt wanted. 


But it may be unneceſſary to multiply proofs in favour of 


a trade which has enriched every country in the proportion 
as they have poſſeſſed it; one of the firſt, in point of mag- 
nitude, and ſingular in the property of being free from the 
riſk incident to almoſt every other ſpecies of commerce. 


To thoſe I have the honour of addreſſing, I am ſenſible 


leſs than has been advanced would have been ſufficient to 
explain this ſubject; to others, more deſcription may be ne- 
ceſſary to make it underſtood, and do away certain difficul- 
ties which generally preſent themſelves on the firſt view of 
this buſineſs, namely, that any withholding of duties muſt 
prejudice the revenue; and, ſecondly, that a regulation of 
fo extenſive effects implies great and novel operations, 


Whereas every effect this ſyſtem can produce muſt ulti- | 
mately be in favour of the revenue, and its whole regulation | 


conſiſts in the retrenching the heavy unneceſſary advance, 
and the tedious and expenſive operations, which have ſo 
long precluded this country from that invaluable trade. 


Of 
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Of the mode of reducing the propoſed ſyſtem to prac- 
tice, I have forborn to ſpeak at any length, it being a ſub- 
ſequent conſideration. The principle firſt admitted, but as 
ſeveral articles have been allowed to be imported on this 
principle, ſince this treatiſe has commenced, and ſome of 
them directly in conſequence of it, I ſhall here ſtare the re- 
ſult of my reflections on that head. 


But, in doing this, I ſhall not enter into a diſcuſſion of 
the objections to the preſent mode, which would render 


it impracticable in ſome inſtances, detrimental in others, 


and defective in all, when applicd to an enlarged or general 
ſyſtem, but proceed directly to what appears to be appro- 
priate and competent to that end. - 


And the experience of the regularity, the extent, and 


the proſperity, of the Bank of England, the Eaſt-India 
Company, and the numerous other commercial corpora- 
tions of this kingdom, ſufficiently prove their ſuperiority 
in all great national undertakings of a commercial kind. 


Their permanency enabling them to proceed in a con- 


ſtant ſeries of progreſſive improvement, and their being 
under the conduct of the ableſt men, ſucceſſively choſen, 
and their funds transferable, guards them at once from 
monopolies and frauds, | 
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This ſyſtem would conſtitute a company, as extenſive 
in its effect as any in this kingdom, and for which there are 
precedents partly analogous in the Hull and Liverpool 


Companies, as well as in that of the Eaſt-India Company 
before- mentioned. 


The outlines of the powers and faculties requiſite would 


be to provide quays, docks, and warehouſes, calculated 
for this purpoſe, at the ordinary and accuſtomed charges, 
reſpectively, and to iſſue transferable receipts or warrants 
to the proprietors of property under their cuſtody, ſubject 
to ſuch inſpection and regulations, on the part of govern- 
ment, as the Eaſt- India Company are ſubject to, and as 


this caſe may eſpecially require for the ſecurity of the 
revenue. This would obviate every ground of objection, on 


the part of government, on this head, and would afford in- 
dividuals the means of indemnity for any interference with 
their preſent intereſt or concerns; and that men of the firſt 


characters and tortunes were ready to have engaged in ſuch 
an undertaking : the practical regulations of which would 


be of the moſt ſimple kind. 


There remains only to recapitulate that conſideration | 


which has prevaded this treatiſe throughout ; namely, the 
temporary ſuſpenſion of the duties ; and this has been an- 
ſwered in ſubſtance, that the ultimate ſecurity of the duties, 
alſo the duties on the public fales, on ſuch an increaſe of 


importation, 


* 1 44S . 1 
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| Importation, with an exoneration from the heavy charge 


on ſuch articles as are now houſed at the public expence, 
would far more than compenſate ; and, laſtly, that a ſum 
greater than this uncertain ſupply could -be raiſed by more 
eligible means:* at all events it is a conſideration too ſmall 
to ſtand a moment in competition with the greateſt national 


„As this great and apparently- growing public charge is propoſed to 
be ſaved, it may be neceſſary to ſhew the inexpediency, or the impolicy, 
of providing warehouſes, at the public expence, for the property of 
merchants, which is univerſally an eſſential part of the mercantile profit,* 
and a branch of trade on which a numerous body of men e 
depend. 


That it is not the neceſſary charges, nor the profit, on trade which 1s 
wanted to be abated, but the official embarraſſments which have excluded 
from this country the moſt extenſive and valuable trade that is carried on 


between nations. 


But this could not be effected by committing the property of merchants 
to the ſole cuſtody of revenue-officers, and on all diſputable and litigated 
points to encounter the public purſe, and extents from the crown, and a 
train of obvious conſequences, totally repugnant to the free fpirit of com- 
merce ; and that to anſwer no national purpoſe, as the revenue could be 
more effectually ſecured, demonſtrable from the daily practice of the Eaſt- 
India Company, ſo often quoted, directly applicable to this caſe, 


* Amounting from one-fifth to one- eighth part of the whole mercantile me on all 


the imports into Great Britain, 


In the example ated page 38, the proportion is as C 100: 18 8 ĩs to 45117 ; 43 
equal to two-ninths, 


object 
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object it has in view. of this country becoming, what 
Providence has ſo evidently deſigned it for, the emporium 
of trade; and to prevent the poſſibility of the like emergen- 
cies, as have recently ſhaken its commercial credit to the 
centre; and, above all, to ſecure, within this country, that 
immenſe property, which is now conſigned to others, to 
become the ſource of that illicit trade, and nurſeries of thoſe 
hordes of ſmugglers and pirates, the bane of our commerce, 
and more deſtructive, in time of war, than the whole naval 
force of the enemy combined. 


Since the publication of this treatiſe, committees having 
been formed for the purpoſe of taking into conſideration an 
extenſion of the free quays within the port of London; it 


may be proper to ſtate that ſeveral ſets of deſigns for quays 


and buildings, drawn for this purpoſe, are in the poſſeſſion 
of the author, “* of ſufficient extent for the preſent and for 


any increaſe of importation which the propoſed regulation 


might bring into this port, and are a principal link of that 
great commercial chain here treated of, but abſtractedly 
does not include the advantages which it is intended to 


ſupply. 


And the ſubject has been ſo maturely conſidered and ſo 
far digeſted, that it could be completed in leſs time than 
any efficient part of it could be put in practice, which, 
when done, would be defective in all the eſſential pro- 


Vide p. 43, 44. : 
Perties 
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perties before-enumerated ; and, farther, that no fpecific 
mode could be inſtituted for ſupplying the temporary ſuſ- 
penſion of the duties on fuch detached parts, which has 
been the oſtenſible objection to the whole fyſtem, but 
which could be provided for in ſo plain and effectual a 
manner, as to become no inconſiderable acquiſition in 
point of immediate finance, without any additional charge 
to this country. 


And an event could not have occurred more demonſtra- 
tive of its importance than that of the capture of the French 
Weſt-India iſlands, the produce of which will now centre 
here chiefly for exportation, and will conſequently require 
a proportionate addition of capital, which would be fo 
amply ſupplied by this means, that the produce of all the 
iſlands in the Atlantic might be imported here with greater 
facility than what thoſe of our own iſlands alone are at pre- 
ſent, and the conſequence of this will be {till better con- 
ceived, by reflection on that ſtate of depreſſion from which 
the whole commercial credit of this country has been lately 
raiſed, by the interpoſition of the legiſlature, with lefs 
than half the ſum which this regulation would . 


ſupply. - 


And although I am ſenſible of the caution with which 
propoſitions, deviating from long-eſtabliſhed practice, will 
be received, yet, when it is conſidered that it is no more 


than what all the improvements which have ſucceſſively 
| | taken 


LF 
taken place in the world have been ſubject to in a greater 
or leſs degree; that the preſent has originated with the 
concurrent and almoſt unanimous judgement of the ableſt 
merchants in Europe ; that it is the reſult of more than 
ten years application to the ſubject, confirmed in every 
ſtage of its progreſs by thoſe the moſt competent to decide 


on it; that all the calculations contained or implied in it are 


drawn from authentic documents and from real tranſactions; 
and, laſtly, that all the articles imported on ſimilar princt- 
ples which were allowed before, and all the ſeveral extracts 


or modifications of it, which have been adopted ſince this 


treatiſe has commenced, have proved efficacious in pro- 
portion to their approximation to it: I truſt it will then 
appear to have been ſufficiently conſidered to warrant this 
ſtatement, and to add that the annals of this country have 
never preſented an object by which its commerce would be 
ſo much extended and improved, and in which its proſpe- 


rity and that of individuals would be ſo much intereſted ; 


and, to repeat that quotation from Mr. Addiſon, © as we 


& are an iſland, accommodated on all ſides with convenient 


ports, and encompaſled with navigable ſeas, we ſhould 
te be inexcuſable if we did not make theſe bleſſings of 


« Providence and advantages of nature turn to their 


ce proper account.“ 


And to ſhew how writers, at different periods, agree in 
this point, I ſhall add one quotation more. Sir Joſiah 


Child, in the preface to his Diſcourſe on Trade, written, 


as 


Ca 


2s he informs us, before the ſeſſion of parliament, which 
began the 19th of October, 1669, concludes : 


e By what has been faid, and what follows, as well as 
E what moſt men obſerve, it is evident that this kingdom 
« js. wonderfully fitted, by the bounty of Almighty God, 
«© for a vaſt progreſſion in wealth and power; and that 
« the only way to arrive at both or either of them is to 
« improve and advance our trade, and that the way to 


them and begin in the right way, caſting off ſome of 
our old miſtaken principles in trade, which we inherit 


« parts of the world, and, in my opinion, not yet ad- 
vanced to one-fifth part of the improvement this land is 
capable of; and I think no true Engliſhman will deny, 
that the ſeaſan cries aloud. to us. to. be up and doing 
* before our fields become unoccupied, and before the 
the Dutch get too much the whip-hand of us, whom 
(in caſe they were. freed. from their French. fears which 
they labour under at preſent) I fear we ſhould find as 

| . 5 ce ſevere 


* theſe. improvements is not hedged up with thorns, nor 
hidden from us in the dark, nor intrigued with difficul- 
« ties, but very natural and facile, if we would ſet about 


0 from our anceſtors, who were ſoldiers, huntſmen, and 
« herdſmen ; and, therefore, neceſſarily unſkilful in the 
« myſteries of. and methods to improve trade, (although 
their. natural parts were nothing inferior to qurs,) trade 


being but a novel. thing 1 in England compared to other 


1 
ce ſevere taſk-maſters as ever the Athenians were the to 
c leſſer trading cities of Greece. 


But after all that has been written by the above and 
other ſtateſmen and merchants, and all the exertions of 
this country to extend its commerce, and all the wars it 
has been involved in to protect it; a trade fo univerſally 
known and ſo appropriate to this iſland has been over- 
looked, or, what is worſe, ſo clogged with needleſs difficul- 
ties as to have driven it into foreign countries; eſpe- 
cially to thoſe very Hollanders, where it has become 
the main ſource of their riches and mercantile conſe- 
quence. . 125 121 2 


And, although we may not have the ſame reaſon to 
fear an oppoſition, on the part of Holland, as heretofore, 


but, on the contrary, may eventually become the repoſitory] 


of their property when the impediments ſhall be removed; 
yet there are other formidable interferences ſpringing up. 
The American ſtates, ſo late a colonial monopoly to this 
country, are making great ſtrides, and are already become 


our carriers, and their ſhips conſtantly in loading in the 


Thames and other ports of this kingdom, and the poſſibi- 
lity of others ſtill ariſing, that will make it neceſſary to re- 
move every obſtruction, to enable this country to maintain 
the rank in commerce it now poſſeſſes. 
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That the trade of this country, in addition to the inherent 
advantages of this iſland, hath ariſen to its preſent height by 
a ſeries of extraneous cauſes, ſo it does, and ever will remain 
expoſed to viciſſitudes and governed by events. That ac- 
quiſitions by conqueſt, or colonization, are ſubject to cap- 
tion and revolt;“ thoſe, obtained by alliance or treaty, may 
be ſuſpended by war, prohibitions, and a variety of other 
incidents, and to theſe cafualties muſt be added the ex- 
pence and bloodſhed inevitable in their eftabhſhment and 


„iN When we have ſeen the navy of this n ar- 


As this has been ſo dointedly exemplified in the inſtance * our late 


American colonies, ſome account of their ſettlement may not be impro- 


per, as quoted by Mr. Chalmers, in his Eſtimate of the Comparative 


Strength of Britain, p. 118 and 1 199 as follows: 


6 Bike the peaceable and lies reign of James I. nine thous 
« ſand lives were abſolutely loft in the ſettlement of Virginia, the molt 
ancient ſettlement on the American coaſt... | 


From 1629 to 1640, towns thouſand perſons emigrated to New 
« England, beſide thoſe who ſettled at Maryland and the Weſt-India 


_ « iſlands, during the twenty years. diſtraction, from 1640 and 1660, 


« domeſtic population being ſtapped ; another great ſwarm, ſays Sir 
18 « Joſiah Child, who lived at the time, tranſported themſelves, or were 
« tranſported by others, to the ſaid plantations, on the reſtoration of his 
«© Majeſty ; that. this nation would in the firſt place be diſpeopled by 
*. colonies, which in the end would revolt, has in all ages been objeed 
«. to. colonization.”? 
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. 
rayed to aſſert its right of traffic to Nootka-Sound, and an 


embaſſy to extend its factories in China, the acquiſition 
of a trade of univerſal extent of the moſt conciliatory and 


profitable kind, entirely exempt from the national charge 


and caſualties incident to almoſt every other, muſt be a 
matter of the greateft concern to 0 ttüs nate. 5 


That king g paſſed, my is + in the _rofelion of a mer- 


chant, and ative, from my own experience and the 


judgement of others, of the great importance of that 
trade to this country, I have attempted this digeſt of . 


it, on the authorities before-enumerated, and on the aſ- 
ſurance of its being ſupported. _. How well I have ſuc- 
ceeded is ſubmitted to thoſe intereſted in the great ob- 


years than has or probably will again be. devoted to a 


ſubject, which, however conducive to the public welfare, 


attaches no imm unities. 


That merchants, for the moſt part, are too much occupied 
with their immediate concerns, to attend to this matter far- 
ther than i: applies to the F trades in which they 


ou „„ 


ready adanitted on the principle, 


That 


jects to which it is directed, the merit I may aſſume is 
a careful application to it through a longer ſeries of | 
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That an object of ſuch magnitude and ſo diffufe, and 


totally without precedent, to raiſe from its elements and 


reduce into practicable form, and ſhew its effect on the 


commerce of this country through all its contingencies, 


comprehends difficulties which men of ſcience will ſel- 
dom engage in: add to this the danger of ſeeing their 
labours mutilated or perverted ſhuts the door againſt at- 


| tempts of this kind for the public Deneve unleſs phone 
by the public protection. 


And ſuch protection the policy of this country has deſign- 
ed for the labour of thoſe, who, from their profeſſional 
experience or particular ſtudies, may be enabled to promote 


the public welfare by beneficial diſcoveries or improve- 


ments; in the firſt claſs of which this ſyſtem will ſtand 
when it ſhall be perfected, which it might long have been, 
and innumerable calamities, - experienced in this E 


would have been prevented. 


And as it is known to be a deſirable object to govern- 
ment, and that the principle had received the approval of 
many diſtinguiſhed members of the legiſlature before this 
treatiſe was undertaken: if an inquiry were inſtituted, the 
authorities for the above and other poſitions contained in 
it would be adduced. 


And 
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And this was propoſed, by ſome members of the Houſe 
of Commons, ten years ago; and, as events ſince have 


been impreſſive proofs of its expediency, it would be 


one of the moſt intereſting inquiries that has ever en- 
gaged the attention of the legiſlature, which, to an im- 


menſe extenſion of the national commerce, would moſt ef- 


feftually provide for its ſecurity by a vaſt increaſe of ſhip- 
ping and ſailors, while the profit on it would maintain 


the whole naval eſtabliſhment of this country in perpetuity, 
if carried near to the extent it is capable of. | 


That, having devoted ſo- many years-to this deſign, with. 
ſo wide communications, that any modification of it woult 


be recognized in all trading countries; IT have been fo- 


licitous that the end might not be defeated by any miſcon- 
ception of the means of its reduction to practice, and to this 
ſolicitude ſome ſtrictures which appear in the work will be 
imputed, and not to the invidious ſpirit of pointing out: 


err ors, 


THE END. 


* 7 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


8 the foregoing treatiſe is founded on practice and 
11 communications of merchants the moſt eminent of 
the age, and calculated for the actual exiſting ſtate of the 


| navigation, commerce, and finance, of this country, with- 


out any aſſumption or abolition whatever, farther that an 


| auxiliary inſtitution acting on an aſſiſting principle in all 


its parts, ſo no reference has been had to any written autho- 
rities on this ſubject, which, ſo far as they have come to my 
knowledge, have been grounded on aſſumptive data, or pro- 


Poſe preparatory regulations equally . and un- 


neceſſary at this time. 


That the propoſed ſyſtem is competent to all the pur- 


poſes of a free port, ſo far as the tranſport, reception, and 


depoſit, of mercantile property paſſing between one coun- 
try and another, in which is included the whole mercantile 


profit, the expedition or diſpatch in their reſpective coun- 


tries alone excepted; and in point, reſource, or mercantile fi- 
I NANCE, © 
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advantages it affords to all countries, inftead of mutual 
injurious reſtraints and mutual prohibitions, and their cer. 


all its deleterious train. 


preſs, and I have the ſatisfaction to ſee that I have not 
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nance, on which the ſtability and ſafety of all commercial 


engagements depend, it is without competition. 


That general principles are common to all writers wh 


have or may hereafter treat on this ſubject, and are evi- 
dent to all men of reflection, ſuch as the great commercial 
profit on this trade, the mutual accommodation and mutual! 


tain conſequences, mutual contraband and reciprocal infrac- 
tion of national treaties, the common ground of war, and 


Theſe momentous deſiderata I have endeavoured to im- 


laboured in vain, inaſmuch as the principle has received as 
general an approval as any commercial regulation that way 
ever ſubmitted to the public, and every event ſince its 
commencement has been a continued ſeries of proofs -of its 


importance; and the revolution which has now taken place 
in Holland hath rendered it next to indiſpenſable. 


That all the countries, of whom Holland has been ſo long 
the common market and entrepòt, and the centre of ex- 
change and payment for all the mercantile property paſting 
between the northern and ſouthern parts of Europe, muſt 
now ſeek another ſtation : and this 1s not ſtated on theory, 
ariſing out of the actual revolution in Holland only, as mer- 
chants 


(_ Gs )) 


chants reſident in the Eaſt Country End prior to that event 


written to their correſpondents here to look forward to other 
modes of payment for their produce, that Holland would 


not in years to come recover their derangement ſufficiently to 


depend on credits on them, even had the war terminated 
before the invaſion which has now overturned their govern- 
ment. | | 


That this trade will of neceſſity reſort to Hamburgh 
for the preſent, as the only neutral port, but totally 
without any national protection, and always in the power 
of an arbitrary neighbour, long in the habit of exact- 
ing forced loans from them, ſo that independent nations 


would not implicitly confide their property to them, pro- 


vided another market offered, which this country might 
become with advantages which no other nation could at- 
tempt. | | 


That his Majeſty has been pleaſed, by his royal pro- 


clamation, (confirmed by parliament, ) to admit the pro- 


perty of the States of Holland above-mentioned to be im- 
ported into all the ports of this kingdom on this principle; 
which wiſe and magnanimous reſolution, if earlier taken 
and extended generally, the calamities which this country 
has experienced, and which ſtill menace it, could never 
have exiſted on a like degree; that it might become the 
moſt effectual means, under Providence, to heal the wounds 
of war whenever it ſhall ceaſe, and to provide for the future 

ſafety 
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fafety of this country, if adopted before the reſtoration of| 


credit and confidence ſhall enable other countri-s to coun- 
teract it; that being eſtabliſhed, the local ſituation and in- 
herent advantages of this iſland, the national credit, and 
univerſal confidence in the commercial integrity of this 
country, will inſure its permanency. 


That this ſyſtem has been ſo maturely conſidered, and fo 
far digeſted, that it could be perfected in the ſhorteſt ſpace, 
there remaining only to be explained the mode of providing 
for the temporary ſuſpenſion of the duties, ſo often referred 
to in this work, whereby it would appear that the imme- 
diate receipt of that part of the revenue would be increaſed 
in direct proportion to the increaſe of imports for exportation 
or tranſit, without any additional charge to this country, by 


ſo evident and ſimple means as muſt inforce conviction at 
ſight ; with a diſtinct ſpecification of the practical regula-| 


tions, the ſimplicity of which is the baſis of the ſyſtem it- 
ſelf, to retrench the heavy unneceſſary advance and the te- 
dious and expenſive operations which have fo longyprecluded 
this country from that invaluable trade. 
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The conſequence of delay is ſubmitted to thoſe who may 
reflect on the probability of all the principal ports on the 


{continent becoming free-ports, under different modifica- 


tions, in conſequence of the revolution in Holland, and the 


[certainty of all the captured Britiſh ſhips, now in the ene- 


my's harbours, being bought up by the Hamburgers, the 


Americans, and Britiſh emigrants, and by every other na» 


tion, excluſive of the Engliſh, without a poſſibility of their 
reſtoration to this country, as they cannot be purchaſed by 
Britiſh ſubjects on pain of treaſon; nor can they trade to 
our ports on pain of ſeizure, as the legality of their caption 


-|is not admitted in our courts, but muſt operate as a defalca- 


tion of the navigation of this country to an extent more than 
equal to one-third part of all the ſhipping-tonnage belong- 
ing to port of London, unleſs ſpecifically prevented. 


It has before been ſtated, that committees, ſuch as were 


[propoſed to have been formed to bring this deſign before 
the legiſlature, have been inſtituted, compoſed of the ſame 


merchants, amongſt others, to whom this ſyſtem was origi- 
nally ſubmitted, and from whom it was referred to the pre- 


ſent writer to digeſt, who have invariably expreſſed their 
| [conviction of its utility; but their declared intention goes 


only to an extenſion of the free quays within the port of 
London, which is the firſt component part; and, as the 
powers, prayed for 1n their petition to the Houſe of Com- 


mons now reſolved on, are the fame as here traced out, 
wo there 


(6 ) 
there can ſcarce remain a doubt that they have the whole 
view. Yet the abſtract propoſition does not tend to folſſnen 
ward the deſign, but, on the contrary, to retard i it, as it tþf en 


y C 


not poſſible to aſcertain the degree of extenſion nece 
while the limits of our national commerce, according to 
preſent eee en Sor: th to 9 ey Ge events 9 
wo. ; | 2 . p "ISL: 
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That ſuch extenſion would act as an amor of, or deſdon, 
duction from, the trade of the preſent free an! ſufferandjn t. 
quays, the moſt centrical within the port, and chiefly t coun 
City's eſtates appropriated to public purpoſes, ſuch as tt 
maintainance of London- Bridge, the public priſons, thy 
courts of juſtice, and other municipal offices; the improve 
ment of the ſtreets, the markets, &c. under the direc! 
of the corporation of London; who, on their part may al 
lege, that the preſent ſcite either is, or could with eaſe bl 
made, competent to the preſent importation, and oppok 
an amoval as trenching on the city's appropriated reyenuf| 
without an adequate public neceflity. And to this oppo 
tion may be added that of a numerous body of individu 
whoſe intereſt would be affected by the amoval of the tr 
of this port from its * faciony 


Whereas had their defien been ſtated to bring to 
country that vaſt additional branch of maritime commer! 
which has hitherto been carried on by forcigners with Bri 
tich property, and has now been either ſeized by the ene 
| | mM 
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ny or driven from port to port along the continent and. the 
0 for nemy ſtill in purſuit; together with the mercantile produce 


s it if every other country, which would leave a certain profit 


dellaſon its tranſit through this, more than equal to one-fifth part 
to tf its value, in the protection of which thoſe countries 


:nts 


would all be implicated. For the reception of that inexhauſti- 


[ble ſource of riches and national ſecurity they might with 


|reaſon have expected the co-operation of the city of Lon- . 
Yr deſdon, and every other corporation and individual intereſted 


Tandin the navigation, commerce, and proſperity, "of this 
y th ſeountry. | 
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POSTSCRIPT... 


S a bill, in purſuance of the above Reſolution, is about 

to be brought into parliament, and the oppoſition 
predicted already declared, which dangerous conteſt, be- 
tween ſuch numerous and powerful bodies of men, whoſe 
common intereſt requires to be united, might at once be 
reconciled, and their reſpective objects infinitely more ad- 
vanced by the means which themſelves have invariably 


approved. 


And, in ſupport of this poſition, I may appeal to the 
merchants alluded to, who will certainly avow the unani- 
mous approbation of this deſign on three ſeveral meetings 
holden expreſſly thereon, and alſo their nomination of a 
committee or deputation, to attend and to ſolicit the con- 

currence of government, but which was at that time ſuſ- 


pended by the breaking out of the preſent. war. 


And, as His Majeſty has ſince been pleaſed, by his royal 
proclamation, confirmed by parliament, to permit the pro- 
perty of the States of Holland to be imported into all the 
: h | ports 
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ports of Great Britain, on the ſame principles,-and from au- 


thorities which I forbear to publiſh, there cannot exiſt a 


doubt of the concurrence of government in a matter of ſuch 


infinite importance to the navigation and commerce of this 
country. | 
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APPENDIX. 


S the bill alluded to, in the preceding treatiſe, for im- 
| proving the port of London and providing for its in- 
creaſed trade and ſhipping, is now in parliament, and a re- 
port of the committee thereon already printed: 


And as the trade, which it treats of, is now actually 
in contemplation, both by government and the ſeve- 
ral petitioners in the preſent bill, it is reſpectfully ſub- 
mitted, how far the aſcertaining the probable extent of 
that trade would be requiſite in providing accommoda- 
tion for the commerce of this country in its greateſt perma- 


nent ſtate of improvement; which, according to the preſent 


limitation of its imports, will vary with every change of 
poſſeſſion of ſuch countries and colonies as the events of 


war may have ſubjected to this government as well as to that 


of the other belligerent powers. 


A Whereas 
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Whereas the Free Trade, if rightly eſtabliſhed, that is to 
ſay, with all the advantages which this country can ſupply, 
entirely emancipated from the ſhackles which have hitherto 
reſtrained it, will remain ſo long as any commercial inter- 


courſe ſhall exiſt between this and other nations; and, if not 


virtually provided for in the preſent bill, muſt of courſe 
again claim the attention of the legiſlature whenever it ſhall 
be adopted, and perhaps when the moſt eligible ſituations 
ſhall be appropriated to other purpoſes. 


It has been ſeen, in the foregoing pages 43 and 44, that 


this trade has been ſpecifically provided for at an early pe- 
riod of the work; and, as the ſyſtem itſelf is calculated for 
the preſent ſtate of the navigation and commerce of this 
country, without any aſſumption or abrogation, farther than 
an auxiliary inſtitution, acting on an aſſiſting principle in all 
its parts: 1 1 


So, in the above proviſion for its accommodation, the ſame 
rule has been followed, that is, by ſimply adding ſo much 
to the preſent free quays as ſhall be competent to its recep- 
tion, the Cuſtom-Houſe forming the centre, on the north, 
or the city, ſide of the Thames. 


And that this ſituation has been deemed eligible for an 
extenſion of the free quays appears from his majeſty's com- 
5 miſſion, 


5 


th 
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miſſion, dated the 16th of November, 1762, directed to 
certain commiſſioners therein- named, for appointing wharfs 
within the port of London, and the commiſſioners return 
thereon to the barons of the exchequer.“ 


With a ſimilar improvement on the Bridge-Houſe eſtates, 
directly oppoſite, in Southwark, comprehending together 
an addition of quays and warehouſes of the firſt claſs of 
building more than equal in extent to all the preſent quays 
within the port of London. The whole calculated, to be 
built by ſuch degrees and in ſuch proportions as the increaſe 


of importation may . 


Sufficient explanation has been given of the advantages 


| ariſing from this trade, and of the ſuperiority of this country 


for its concentration ; and that 1t has not been earher adopted 
may ſhew that the force of long-eſtabliſhed ſyſtems are too 
great to be removed, but by long experience or irreſiſtable 
evidence of their inefficacy or evil effects. 


—_ 


But when the magnitude of the object 1s conſidered, and 


that it has, without any collateral aid, impreſſed fo general 
a conviction, and has been honoured with the ſanction of 


the firſt characters in this kingdom, whoſe ſtation in its 


* V 106 Report of che Committee of the Houſe of Commons, 13 May, 
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councils can give it energy, and who on the faireſt pre- 
ſumption will not loſe ſight of it; clearer proofs of the 


validity of the principle can ſcarcely be adduced, and the 
want of its conciliatory influence is felt in common by all 


nations. 


And the immediate concern is that it may not be defeated 
by farther delay, or, what is worſe, reverſed or transferred 
to other countries, who may profit of the lapſe : an inſtance 
of which has appeared in the opening the port of Liſbon, and 


the poſſibility of other more ſerious conſequences, which it 
is the intereſt of this country to deprecate, ſo far as exiſting, 


circumſtances will admit, by giving ſcope to thoſe para- 


mount advantages which this country can tupply for the 


commerce of every other nation. 


And this was the baſis of the preſent deſign, at a time 
when this country, from its neutrality, had the aſcendancy 
in every foreign port; and, from the derangement and in- 
ſecurity of their reſpective countries, might have become 
the emporium, the arſenal, the bank, and the arbiter, or at 
leaſt the moderator, of them all. 


And, however its influence may be checked by the re- 
commencement and extenſion of hoſtilities, the principle 
ſtill remains: ſo long as this country can ſupply ſuperior ad- 
vantages, others will reſort to them; and the more they may 


be 
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be exhauſted by the viſitation of war, the more they will 


need the accommodation Ich "this: n de end to 
ſopply. 


Nor is its immediate operation | fuſpended while our fac- 
tories in foreign countries are either ſeized or menaced with 
invaſion : this country can ſcarcely heſitate to open its arms 
for their purſued and perſecuted fortunes after the experience 
of its ſalutary effects, in the er of the Dutch property, 


ſo repeatedly man 


After writing thus far, it appearing that p ien has 
actually been made for the admiſſion of the Britiſh property 
in Portugal on this principle; and the matter being thereby 
ſo far at iſſue, I ſhall here pauſe, having already purſued 
this ſubject through every revolution and change of circum-' 
ſtance which this and -other countries have undergone from 
the cloſe of the late War to the preſent day. 


I ſhould indeed have attempted to ſupply the eſtimates 
alluded to, fo far as my experience and information would 


| have enabled me, but for the reaſons before afligned, 


namely, that it might have required other communications 
inaeceſſible to an unauthoriſed individual, in order to form 


a diſtinct ſpecification of the advantages which this country 


can ſupply above others, by which all free trade is govern- 


ed, and alfo the correſponding proofs from other coun- 
tries 
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tries of the trade which would actually come to this in con- 
ſequence, which no ſummary mode of inveſtigation or expo- 
ſure can furniſh ; and, if attempted on ſummary principles, 
might be coupled with unweighed conditions, which would 


defeat the end, or perhaps quaſh 1 it in the outſet, or at leaſt 


require endleſs amendments, in the perfection of which, 
i. e. in the clear ſuperiority of anhang the ſucceſs of 
this trade depends. 


A trade of nd; extent in _ and in aid of the. 


preſent national commerce, and in its commercial and poli- 


tical effects ſuperior to any which it now poſſeſſes, going 


more directly to ſecure and increaſe its maritime ſuperi- 


ority, and to conciliate and to cement its alliance with | 
other nations by the liberal and profitable interchange of 
the productions of all countries and climates. The reverſe 


of that ſyſtem, of mutual prohibition and reciprocation of 


injurious reſtraints, which, in oppoſition to the evidence of 


reaſon and univerſal experience, have, under different modi- 
fications and pretences, pervaded the moſt enlightened na- 
tions, leading by inevitable conſequence to ſyſtems or to 
expedients of counteraction, to mutual contraband and re- 
ciprocal violation of treaties, and, finally, to kindle the 
flames of war, which have exhauſted and depopulated the 
molt flouriſning countries in the univerſe. 


| That 


A P PEN DI X 7 
That theſe: propoſitions are not founded on recent or 
exiſting events, but that like cauſes have been at- 
tended with ſimilar effects in every period of time, I 
ſhall adduce a proof from high and remote authority, 
as it is quoted by a writer in the year 1738,“ who, ſpeak- 
ing of the prohibition of our ꝓoollen manufactures in 
Spain on account of the wär, ſays, “ If the Spaniards will 
« commit ſuch blunders, hy ſhould we imitate them? 


„ Trade cannot, will not, be forced: let other nations 


cc prohibit by what ſeverities they. pleaſe, intereſt will pre- 


* vail, they may embarraſs their own trade, but cannot 


c. 1 a nation, whoſe: trade is: free, fb much as themſelves. 


f. D085 GVO gr may gain trade, but probibitions will 


cc re f . 2 the following example 


C ſufflce. «of | 
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DLL -Pderdgalbeiky i . ® Spain in 4 reign of Pli- 


cc lip the Second, during the re volt of the Dutch, Puffen- 
dorf, im page 78 of his Introduction to the Hiſſory of 
Europe, tells us, chat Philip, being intent on reducing 
„ the Netherlands, thought nothing epultb do it more ef- 
c fectually than to ſtop their trade and commerce with 
«| Se a os for hitherto the Dutch | had traded 


V 


= Vide Dukker's Efay on the Cauſes of * Decline of the foreign 
Trade, p. 162 to 164. 1 | | 


cc no 


8 | 4 PPFEND FF % 


© no farther, being uſed to fetch away their commodities 
from thence, and convey them into the more northern 
« parts of 3 | | 


„Upon this MP PER Philip Cn Fu if 3 


ce this way of getting money were once ſtopped they 
te fubmit; but this deſign had quite the contrary effect, 
c for the Hollanders themſelves, being excltded trade with 
« Spain and Portugal, tried about the end of the latter 
< ape to fait to the Eaſt Indies; and, as ſoon as they had got 


« footing there, greatly impaired the Portugueze trade, 


ee who: had hicherto een the ſole managers of it, and af- 
ce terwards took from them one fort after another; and the 
„ Engliſn, with the aſſiſtance of Abbas, king of Per/ia, 
& forced from them the famous city of Ormus: nor was 
ce this all, for the Hollanders took from them a great part 


ct of the Brazile, and feveral places on the Coaſt of Africa, 


te which the Hollanders in all probability would have had 


© no occaſion to attempt, if Portugal had remained a 
“ kingdom by itſelf, and had not been N to 8 
« i. e. if no prohibition had happened. bags 


And it may not be unworthy of reflection wie far che 
ſame policy of the Dutch, in their turn ſtopping the trade of 
the neighbouring city of Antwerp, may have led to that in- 
vaſion, which has ſubverted their government and ultimate- 
| | | ly 


| 


q 
. 
, 
* 


ties 


ly ſtripped them of thoſe ſettlements, which the vindictive 


and ſhort-ſighted policy of Spain originally threw into their 
_ poſſeſſion, 


And, to draw a nearer parallel, our late American colo- 
nies will remain an impreſſive inſtance of the effect of im- 
politic interdiction, ſo long as the annuals of either country 
ſhall be legible. 


But I ſhall not purſue theſe reflections, as the meaſure of 
evidence appears to be full, and there are the moſt conclu- 
five indications of a change in a ſyſtem which has wrought 
ſo many and ſo great 3 and moral evils in the 


world. 
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